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[.S.S. Sponsors House Dance Saturday 


MacIntyre to Add 


Universities Observe Nov. 17 
In Memory Czech. Students 


World-wide Commemoration to Mark Anniversary of 
Student Massacre 


FIRST OBSERVED IN ENGLAND 


Colleges and universities throughout the world will join in 
ceremonies of all kinds to mark the observance of Tuesday, 
November 17, as an International Students day commemorating 
all those students of occupied countries who have lost their 
lives in the fight against the Axis aggressors. 

November 17, 1939, was the day on which Czech universities 
and schools of higher learning were closed for a period of three 


years, and hundreds of Czech 


Watch On Rhine 
Cast Polishes 
Production 


Perform on Nov. 27 and 28 


With only two weeks of rehearsals 
remaining, the play “Watch on the 
Rhine” is really shaped up into 
something worth seeing. Rehearsals 
are being held four nights a week 
under the direction of Mr. E. M. 
Jones. The stage crew, under Fred 
Simpson, has the planning of the set 

- in its hands, and this is practically 
completed. All in all, it’s very busy 
on the drama front, as the play of 
the year nears the climax on Nov. 
27th and 28th: 


“Watch on the Rhine” is a very 
appropriate play for the times. It 
deals with a German, an anti-Nazi, 
Kurt Muller, who, with his Ameri- 
can wife and their three children, 
escape the long arm of the Gestapo 
and reach the home of his wife in 
America. The play is set in America 
at the home of Mrs. Fanny Farrelly, 

-and the scenes portrayed here are 


heart-rending, to say the least—the’ 


surprise of the children at the abun- 
dance of good food, the joy of Sara 
Muller, who has returned to her 
home after twenty years. Here the 
story unwinds—the Count de Bran- 
covis, a Rumanian noble in exile and 
a pro-Nazi when it suits his purpose, 
is also visiting the Farrelly’s and 
tried to blackmail Muller, but if you 
know any more of that, you'll know 
it all, so—— 

In the play there is also the ele- 
ment of romance, a love affair be- 
tween the young American wife of 
the Rumanian Count and David 
Farrelly, and the tenseness is broken 
by the comedy, though at times it is 
so subtle one has to be on one’s toes 
to ‘see it. 

This play should be a “must” for 
every Varsity student—don’t miss it 
—keep those dates open, Nov. 27th 
and 27th, and we guarantee you'll 
not regret it. 


Junior Prom To 


Be Held Dec. 1 


The Junior executive announces 
that it is working on the Prom, 
which will be held on Dec. ist, In 
the words of President Don Marshall, 
it promises to be the “dance of the 
century,’ and thus will have no 
difficulty in living up to its reputa- 
tion of being the best dance of the 
year. Details, motif, etc., will be 
announced at a later date. In the 
meantime, students are asked to be 
sure to hold this date open. 


French Club Hears 
Mlle Erma McCoy 


After the much-publicized diffi- 
culties of organization encountered 
by the Cercle Frangais this year, the 
club finally began its 1942-43 season 
on Saturday, Nov. 7, when about 25 
students met in the College of Edu- 
cation classroom in St. Joseph’s 
College. The honorary president, 
Professor Albert Cru of Columbia 
University, welcomed the members, 
and expressed the hope that, in 
spite of its delayed start, the club 
might be even more successful than 
in previous years. Erma McCoy gave 
a paper dealing with the life and 
the temperament of the French im- 
pressionistic composer, Claude De- 
bussy, and Gérard Tougas, president 
of the Cercle, played two of De- 
bussy’s delightful piano composi 
tions, “La Fille aux Cheveux de 
Lin” and “Clair de Lune.” Miss 
Jean Eagleson, who has been for 

several years associated with the 
club, acted as pianist for the sing- 
song, which was led by Professor 
Cru. Meetings are to be held every 
three weeks, and the executive is 
¢onfident that the next gathering 
L€ receive even greater support. 


\ 
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students massacred or sent to 
concentration camps, as punishment 
on the Czechs for a student demon- 
stration held on Czechoslovak Inde- 
pendence Day, October 23, 1939. 
Since that time it has become ap- 
parent that the Nazis do not intend 
to re-open the Czech universities 
and schools. 

No special ceremonies are being 
planned at the University of Alberta, 
but at McGill University, Col. C. 
Hutnik, Officer Commanding Czech- 
oslovak forces in Canada, will ad- 
dress a meeting of students. 

In England, Foreign Minister An- 
thony Eden and Dr. Edouard Benes, 
President of the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment in London, addressed a 
huge rally in Albert Hall, London. 
On November 17 meetings are sche- 
duled at Oxford, Cambridge and 
other parts of of Britain. 

In the United States affiliates of 
the International Students Service 
have been called upon to plan suit- 
able observances. The Universities 
of Columbia, Chicago, Berkeley, 
Southern California, and Utah are 
commemorating the occasion. Elmer 
Davis, head of the Office of War 
Information in Washington, will 
direct nation-wide broadcasts. 

Chinese university students, al- 
though they have undergone many 
trials themselves, will observe the 
day. The seventeen republics of the 
U.S.S.R: are holding rallies at all 
Russian universities with short- 
wave broadcast presented by inter- 
national students in exile. 

England was the first country in 
the world to observe International 
Students Day in 1940, and in 1941 
colleges in the United States, South 
America, China, Cuba, India and 
Great Britain participated in the 
services. 

November 17th has thus become a 
symbol of the fight of students 
against oppression, and it is hoped 
will spur the efforts of those still 
free. 


S.C.M. Is Active 
On Girls’ Co-op. 


Has Other Projects Too 


A number of students have been 
approached during the past week on 
the question of money for the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement. Some of 
them were vague as to the meaning 
of the movement, asking “Why 
should I give a donation?” The 
answer can be stated thus. Gerry 
Hutchinson has been appointed Sec- 
retary for the U. of A. this year. 
This means that he maintains con- 
tact with the National Office in 
Toronto, secures speakers to visit 
the S.C.M. here, and tries to interest 
students on our own campus to join 
a group which possesses a purely 
constructive policy and could be- 
come, with more support from stu- 
dents, an important stabilizing force 
in the University. A sum of money 
is sent each year to the World Stu- 
dent Christian Federation to carry 
on missionary enterprise. Still an- 
other amount goes towards the 
maintenance of the National Office. 

Two local projects which owe 
their origin to the S.C.M. are the 
Men’s Co-op. House and the Book 
Exchange. Probably this fact is not 
generally known on the campus. 
Plans are now under way for start- 
ing a Girls’ Co-op. also. 

Already about $150 has been 
pledged by undergrads, including 
ten or more “dollar-a-month” sub- 
scriptions. Do you not believe that 
this movement merits your finan- 
cial support? 


NOTICE 


The outdoor Club is holding a 
skating party followed by a party 
down at the clubhouse on Friday, 
November 20th. Everybody is wel- 
come. You can bring your friends. 

The skating will be at Garneau 
rink, and will begin at 8 p.m. Pay 
your own admission to the rink. The 
party following will be at the club- 
house. Charge for refreshments is 
15¢ for those who have attended at 
least two work parties, and 25c for 
all others, 


POPPY SALES 


Beth Kerr, President of the Wau- 
neita Society, reports a successful 


sale of poppies. Members of the 
Wauneita Society assisted in the 
work here. 


TONIGHT IN CON. HALL 


Topic Will be “Justice Accord- 
ing to Law” 


The Philosophical Society, on Nov. 
10, will hear an address by Dr. M. 
M. MacIntyre, Acting Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, speaking on “Jus- 
tice According to Law.” This so- 
ciety meets in Room 142 Medical 
Building on Wednesday, Nov. 18, at 
8 p.m. Students are urged to attend. 

Dr. MacIntyre, one of the profes- 
sors best loved by the students, will 
present at this time the “history of 
the growth of Law through adminis- 
tration, and the history of man’s 
conception of the ideas of Justice.” 

Well qualified to express opinions 
in these matters, Professor Mac- 
Intyre has had long experience in 
law. Born in Sackville, N.B., he re- 
ceived his B.A. at Mt. Allison Col- 
lege in 1925, and his LL.B. from 
Dalhousie and Harvard ’28. More 
recently he received his degree as 
Doctor of Jurisprudence from Har- 
vard. 

A professor at the U. of A. since 
1930, he is considered by his stu- 
dents the “Perfect Prof.” both for 
himself and his method of teaching. 
Dr. MacIntyre has placed himself at 
the disposal of prospective Law stu- 
dents, who are welcome to consult 
him as to courses, etc. 


Dr. Charlotte Whitton Sree: 
Importance Women in War Effort 


Exhibition Of | 
Handicraft Held 


Senate Chamber 


Attractive displays of weaving, 
handicrafts and art were open to the 
public in the University Senate 
Chamber on Saturday afternoon, 


Among the wide variety of in- 
teresting articles were such unusual 
novelties as hand woven blankets 
and bedspreads, gaily colored knit- 
ting bags and splashy ski belts. 
Hand hammered copper earrings 
caught the eye in one booth while in 
another suede flower necklaces and 
tricky leather lapel pins held the 
attention. One especially held my 
attention—a necklace of suede pan- 
sies with soft pastel petals and 
brightly painted centres. 

Exquisite ivory carvings and 
dainty petit-point pictures were 
among the accessories for the home, 
while beloved ragamuffin dolls, red 
heads, cuddly gingham dolls and 
chubby little boys comprised an- 
other section. One little topsy with 
carrot red hair was decked out in a 
bright red velveteen dress, her but- 
ton eyes shining in contrast with 
her black face. A new use for silk 
stocking (before priorities), the 
Labrador hangings and rugs, pat- 
terned with gay flowers, comical 
polar bears and immense sailing 
ships festooned the wall. 

This handicraft exhibit was spon- 
sored by the Canadian Handicraft 
Guild. 


NOTICE 


A sing-song is to be held at St. 
Aidan’s Clubhouse on the corner 
of 112th St. and 90th Ave. next 
Sunday, Nov. 22, at 9 o’clock. Miss 
Wilna Thomas, who is Secretary of 
Younger Church groups, will speak 
during the evening. 


Speaks to Women’s University 
Club 


Owing to the grounding of her 
plane, Dr. Charlotte Whitton, who 
was scheduled to speak in Convoca- 
tion Hall on Wednesday afternoon, 
was not able to deliver her address 
until Thursday evening. She spoke 
under the auspices of the Women’s 
University Club, which extended an 
invitation to all women students. 
Attendance was taken at the meet- 
ing that the hours might be count- 
ed as war work. This outstanding 


Canadian is one of two women in the 
country who have had the Order of 
the British Empire bestowed upon 
them. 


In the course of her talk, Dr. 
Whitton made it clear that women 
bear as great a responsibility in the 
winning of the war as do the men, 
and that it is only in positions 
where sheer physical strength is 
necessary that women must take a 
secondary place. University is 
merely a_ stepping-stone towards 
more vital service to be carried out 
upon graduation. “Women gradu- 
ates of Canadian universities must 
begin now to lay plans for the 
future,” stated Dr. Whitton, because 
“the very planning we are doing to- 
day will mean the winning or losing 
of the peace.” At the present time 
we may gain a clearer insight into 
the economic conditions of a totali- 
tarian state, due to the fact that 
our selves are now subject 
strictions in vital commodities, 


The three duties which wi 
must perform in the war effort, 
cording to this consultant to the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board, are 
those of standing behind the active 
services, maintaining the supply 
services, and defending the home 
front. Stupendous as it may seem, 
there are seventeen adults needed 
behind the lines for every man on 


ress Philosophical Society 


CHAIRMAN 


Stu Purvis, Chairman of Commit- 
tee to raise funds for International 
Student Service. 


H. Jamison Named 
Pres. B.Sc. Nurses 


The B.Sc. Nursing Club of the 
University of Alberta commenced 
another year with a general busi- 
ness meeting in Arts 139. Helen 
Jamison, president of last year’s 
execptive, presided at the election of 


officers for the coming year. The 
following were elected: 
President: Helen Jamison. 
Vice-President: Margaret Cam- 


maert. 
Secretary: Kay MacDonald. 
Treasurer: Chris Holowachuck. 
Press Reporter: Joan Jantzie. 
First Year Rep.: Helen Head. 
Second Year Rep.: Dorothy Gill. 
Third Year Rep.: Marg Clark. 
Fourth Year Rep.: Dorothy Stead- 
man. 
Fifth Year Rep.: Margie Burton. 
Miss McArthur entertained the 
girls with a few brief accounts of 
nurses’ experiences in their public 
health nursing. : 
The next meeting will be held Nov. 
25 in the tea room at St. Joe’s. 


active service. Much of this huge 
task, of course, can be, and is being, 
accomplished by women, 


Discussing social conditions in the 
post-war world, Dr. Whitton stress- 
ed the fact that many more women 
will be seeking employment after 
the war than were previous to hosti- 
lities. In 1928, she stated, a third 
of the employed people of the world 
were women, and 90 per cent. of this 
number worked to support them- 
selves. It is for this revolutionizing 
of economic life that women grad- 
uates of universities must fit them- 
selves. The increased taxation of 
the present day is a forewarning of 
what may lie ahead. 

“Ganful occupation for every hu- 
an being must be the keynote in 
any plan for lasting world peace,” 
aintained this noted social worker. 


|'This includes Germans, Italians and 


Japanese as well as ourselves, for 
we must recognize them also as a 
part of humanity. A total war effort 
is the only guarantee of future 
peace, and strong determination on 
the part of Canadian people can 
through to victory, as his- 
cates it has done before. 


Stadents Struggle Superbly Through Snow 


Those overdone snow flurries over 
the week-end had its share of reper- 
cussions at the University. To be- 
gin with, it gives the Tuesday Gate- 
way about the best reason it has had, 
or probably ever will have, for com- 
ing out late. So we want you to 
know the late blizzard wrought 
havoc in more ways than one with 
the seeing up of this paper. News 
couldn’t be found in any corner of 
the office, the reason being that 
the news staff was holed up in an 
environment of snow, and the all 
important copy was holed up with 
them. We couldn’t even locate our 
versatile Sports Editor. Right now 
we're hoping we won't have to wait 
for the spring thaw to discover his 
hang-out. 

Tuesday morning a number of 
north side students disclaimed, in 
no uncertain tones, against reports 
appearing in the Edmonton Journal 
which stated that no overtown stu- 
dents made their classes on that 
frightful Monday. This unofficial 
society for the protection of north 
side students rights can cite a num- 
ber of cases where courageous stu- 
dents walked to the University from 
as far away as the Highlands. No 
time record for this snow-bucking 
marathon has been announced yet. 
About the cream of those incidents 


regarding rumors on the cancella- 
tion of lectures concerns one brave- 
hearted soul who hiked here from a 
point far removed. After trudging 
along and getting pretty well within 
sight of his goal, he hearkened to 
one of these rumors and turned 
around to retrace those long weary 
miles. His lecture wasn’t cancelled. 

Officially, lectures were held as 
usual, although the odd misadven- 
ture brought about a temporary 
cessation of some classes. 

By noon Monday workmen had 
made some noticeable grooves in the 
1944 inch blanket of snow, and those 
man-sized drifts. They were rein- 
forced during the afternoon by some 
sixteen Arts and Science students, 
who manfully hacked a passage west 
from the Arts to the professor’s re- 
sidences. That's what we call 
loyalty. 

Scoop!—One extremely conscien- 
tious young man, after having miss- 
ed all his lectures during the day, 
landed breathless in The Gateway 
office about five o’clock with—a 
news story! Parka and all, he’d 
skied all the way from home just to 
do his little bit to get the dear old 
Tuesday out on-time (!!). 

The fun really started, though, on 
Tuesday morning when the more 
courageous of the north side stu- 


ie 

dents thought they’d pull off some 
bragging, after they’d struggled one 
mile—two miles—three miles. But 
don’t let them make it too high- 
sounding, southsiders! The Crescent 
Furniture Company was doing a 
wonderful business for humanity 
when it sent its trucks down Jasper 
Avenue, picking up all good citizens 
stranded on street corners. With 
their legs dangling over the edge of 
the trucks and looking just like what 
we'd picture Eskimos in Alaska to 
appear, these pioneers began to 
stream into the Arts as early as— 
well, shall we say 9? 

Let these overtown citizens, who 
spend most of their time criticizing 
the “idle” Varsity student, find 
something to talk about now. With 
nearly every other business in the 
city closed down, what is the one 
organization that carries on bravely 
through the blizzard? The Uni- 
versity! 

Even though many of the students 
have to trudge to lectures on foot, 
they’re still hoping the street cars 
will hold off their regular schedules 
a few days more, just so certain 
professors, residing in the west end, 
will find it too impossible to get 
here. Maybe it sounds heartless, 
but then—cancelled lectures—they’re 
too good to miss! 


Alberta’s Contribution to 
Nation-Wide Drive is $300 


International Student Service is Backed by Students— 
Assists Other Students 


NOTABLE WORK DONE IN CHINA 


Sponsoring the House Dance in Convocation Hall next 
Saturday night, the International Students’ Service opens its 
annual appeal for funds on the Alberta campus. 

At the last meeting of the Students’ Council a committee, 
under the chairmanship of Stu Purvis, was set up to raise 
funds on behalf of the LS.S. Other members of the committee 
are Alf Harper, Lois McQueen, Jean Staples and Stan Edwards. 
In opening its drive to raise money for student relief, the com- 


mittee announces that this is only 
the first item in a program of events 
to collect at least $300 as Alberta’s 
contribution ‘to the nation-wide 
drive. 


The work done by I.S.S. in the 
present conflict well justifies any 
effort that can be made in its sup- 
port. The organization has been at 
work in the Pacific war area ever 
since the Japanese began their in- 
vasion of China. Valuable aid has 
been contributed to the courageous 
Chinese students as they trekked 
across thousands of miles of terri- 
tory in search of shelter from Jap- 
anese bombs. 


For European students, the work 
in all countries is carried out by the 
European Student Relief (sponsored 
by L.S.S.), the World Student Chris- 
tian Federation and Pax Romana (an 
International Catholic organization). 
European headquarters of the move- 
ment is at Geneva, Switzerland. 


Here is a record of IS.S. activi- 
ties last year as quoted from a 
bulletin prepared by the Canadian 
Committee: 


In China—Money was used to pro- 
vide living expenses for destitute 
students, hostels were established 
for refugees and even classroom 
facilities were provided in some 
cases. 


In Europe—Polish students in- 
terned in the Balkan countries were 
given facilities to continue their 
studies, Spanish students 
transported to South America, and 
internee universities established in 
neutral Switzerland offered courses 
to hundreds of prisoners and re- 
fugees. 

International Student Service, al- 
though backed by many influential 
people outside the educational field, 
is directly a student responsibility. 
For this reason students are asked 
for full support of all efforts to put 
the present campaign “over the top.” 


Movies, Dancing 
At Engineers’ Hop 


Engineers have been meeting to- 
gether in all sorts of places and 
circumstances this year, but on 
Friday night, November 20, they are 
scheduled to drag their bags into 
Convocation Hall for their first in- 
formal party of the current year. 


First there is going to be a show- 
ing of some moving pictures which 
will hold the interest of sciencemen 
and women alike. Following this, 
there is going to be dancing to the 
tunes of one of Edmonton’s 
most modern orchestras. Sprinkled 
throughout the evening there will 
be refreshments and contests with 
excellent prizes. 


Tickets, which are restricted to 
E.S.S. members only, will go on sale 
Thursday morning in the Arts base- 
ment. Due to the size of Convoca- 
tion Hall, the number of dancers 
will be limited, so be on hand to get 
your tickets early. 


Cru Lectures On 
Teaching French 


The Faculty of Education wishes 
to announce that all teachers and 
ex-teachers are invited to the lec- 
tures on the “Teaching of French” 
being conducted by Dr. Albert Cru 
of the Modern Languages Depart- 
ment of the University of Alberta. 
Three more lessons will be given on 
Saturday mornings in Room 102, St. 
Joseph’s, at 11am. All are welcome. 
Come and strengthen this new 
faculty! 


NOTICE 


Hear Ye! The Annual Fall Peace 
River Dance will be held Friday, 
November 20th in Acacia Hall. 
Come and meet your friends. Every- 
one from the North is invited, and 
since we Northerners are noted for 
sticking together—we'll be seeing 
you. Dancing starts at 8:30. 


were 


Pol. Science Club > 
Holds Meeting — 


Study Groups Arranged 


The first meeting of the Political 
Science Club was held in Arts 239 on 
Wednesday evening, with Bob Gal- 
braith, the president of the club, in 
the chair.. The club decided, on the 
recommendations of Stu Purvis, last 
year’s president, and Gerry Hutchin-— 
son, to conduct study groups at bi- 
weekly intervals on various inter- 
esting political problems. The club 
will meet every Wednesday evening 
at 8:30 p.m. 


Mr. Galbraith then read\a paper 
which Leslie Drayton had composed, 
dealing with post-war problems. Mr. 
Drayton was of the opinion that in 
order for us to accomplish lasting 
peace most of the peoples in the 


world must have a real will to do so. 
It was the absence of such a will 
and of a readiness to make sacrifices 
on the part of the various nations 
that caused the failure of the League 
of Nations. Only when the world is 
one political unit can we have a 
lasting peace. The meeting then 
discussed the various things which 
would have to be changed in order 
to ensure a lasting world peace. 


The next meeting will be held in 
Arts 239 on Wednesday evening, 
Noy. 25, at 8:30 pm. Harry Donald 
will introduce for discussion the 
topic, “Is it possible to do away with 
the profit system?” All those in- 
terested are cordially invited to 
attend. 


Navy Scientific — 
School At U. of A.; 
_ First In Canada 


It has been announced that the 
first scientific basic training centre 
for naval ratings in Canada is to be 
opened at the University of Alberta 
this month. The announcement was 
made by Lieut. Commander Thomas 
J. Brown of R.C.N.V.R. headquarters 
at Ottawa. 


Owing to the scientific nature of 
the course, ratings will be required 
to have Grade XI or junior matric- 
ulation standing. The first group 
of students has already been ob- 
tained. 

Lieut. Commander Brown paid 
tribute to the universities. “ 
universities are really doing a sp 
did job,’ he said. “One advan; 
of this plan is that their equi; 
will be brought up to date and they 
will be better off during the war.” 


* . 


Gone!l--Bat Not 
Forgotten 


It was a success, naturally. Aren’t 
all the parties where the girls do 
the squiring? (That's a fact you 
can’t deny, boys.) The orchestra was 
good, the floor taken for granted, 
and the crowd in good spirits. In 
fact, everything went together to 
make this, the last “girl’s choice,” 
the big success it was. And every- 
one who went will agree it was a 


good dance. y, 


As the girls did the trading of 
dances (and you know how variety 
is the spice of life), the ganders par- 
ticularly enjoyed themselves, the 
way they will when their entertain- 
ment is provided—even to the trad- 
ing of every dance. This business 
of every dance different is some- 
thing they seem to be averse to 
when they are the hosts, but one 
they seem to approve of very much 
when the girls take over the job of 
booking dances. 

Taken all in all, there could have 
been no better way to end up the 
week-end’s entertainment, and judg- 
ing by the large attendance there 
were a lot of geese who had the 
same idea. 


, 
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CO-INCIDENTAL with the march of the Ger- 
man legions across Europe has been the 


murder of countless numbers of university 
students and the confinement of many more to 
concentration camps. Of even more far-reach- 
ing effect, however, has been the closing and 
restricting of the universities of the occupied 
countries. But of all the 
countries which have 
suffered, Czechoslovakia 
has perhaps borne the 
brunt of the attack. Three years ago on 
November 17th, following a demonstration 
staged by students on the anniversary of 
Czechoslovakia Independence Day, the Ger- 
mans marched into the campus, surrounded 
the university buildings and dormitories and 
carried off hundreds of students in trucks to a 
nearby airport. Here they were subjected to 
sadistic cruelties and tortures. Many were 
murdered on the spot, many died of exposure, 
and numbers went to concentration camps, 
never to be heard from again. Throughout 
the universities of western Czechoslovakia, the 
story was the same. Between two and six 
thousand were eliminated from the scene in 
this manner by the Nazis. Many, of course, 
did manage to escape to Allied countries. 


This is the day which has been selected as 
International Students Day to commemorate 
the sacrifices these students have made on 
behalf of their country’s freedom. 


Hitler paid the supreme compliment to the 
universities of the world by the actions’ he 
took against them. For it is well-known that 
Der Fuehrer does not destroy that which he 
can turn to his own ends. Propaganda, bribery, 
threats, force, and finally destruction are the 
weapons he uses—and in the order named. 
Propaganda succeeded elsewhere in the occu- 
pied countries. Why, then, did it not succeed 
against the universities? Because the univer- 
sity students were able to see through Hitler’s 
gilded promises and murky machinations. 
They were able to think either because of 
innate ability or ability acquired as a result of 
their education. 

The faet that Hitler was not able to per- 
suade these students to co-operate with him 
was not the only reason for attempting to de- 
troy the university system. From the uni- 

ersities and the colleges come the intellectual 
eaders of the country, men and women, who in 
the course of time might be able to organize 
opposition among the mass of the people. More 
than this, they would be able to maintain the 
level of education of the conquered peoples at 
or above the level of the Germans, and Hitler 
has decreed that these people are inferior, to 
be considered only as slaves. 


Among ourselves, we doubt the extent of 
the thinking done by and amongst us. Per- 
haps it is that we expect too much of the 
university. One has only to contrast the in- 
terests of the student with those of the majority 
of those members of society engaged in the 
‘pursuit of business, for example. Whatever 
may be the shortcomings of the universities, we 
can rest assured that if Hitler and his cohorts 
were to reach this continent the first step 
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White Monday Impressions 


University carries on without overtown students 
and professors while rest of city demoralized. 


Petite Commerce lassie burrowing through the 
drifts for an eight o’clock. 

House Ec. instructor walking two miles from over- 
town for an eight o’clock class and finding all but 
one of her class present. 

* * * * 

Airman—While we are sitting in the moonlight, 
I'd like to ask you—— 

Co-ed—Yes, darling! 

Airman—If we couldn’t move over. I’m sitting on 
a nail. 

x * *k x 

Here is the unfortunate experience of one married 
man which should be familiar: 


I had 12 bottles of whiskey in my cellar and my 
wife told me to empty the contents of each and every 
bottle down the sink “or else,” so I said I would, and 
proceeded with the unpleasant task. 

. I withdrew the cork from the first bottle and 
poured the contents down the sink, with the excep- 
tion of one glass which I drank. 

I extracted the cork from the second bottle and did 
likewise, with the exception of one glass, which I 
drank. 

I then withdrew the cork from the third bottle 
and emptied the good old booze down the sink, except 
a glass which I drank, 

I pulled the cork from the fourth sink and poured 
the bottle down the glass which I drank. 


I pulled the bottle from the cork of the next and 
drank one sink out of it and poured the rest down 
the glass. 

I pulled the sink out of the next glass and poured 
the cork down the boitle. 


I pulled the next cork out of my throat and poured 
the sink down the bottle and drank the glass. 

Then I corked the sink with the glass, bottled the 
drink and drank the pour. 


When I emptied everything, I steadied the house 
with one hand and counted the bottles and corks and 
glasses with the other, which were twenty-nine. To 
make certain, I counted them again when they came 
by, and I had seventy-four. And as the houses came 
by I counted them again, and finally I had all the 
houses and bottles and corks and glasses counted 
except one house and one bottle, which I drank. 

Ee fet aes | 

Clerk (at bookstore)—This book will do half your 

work for you. 


J.Q.—Great! Ill take two. 


pe ee eee 

And an Engineer needs only twenty beers to help 
him graduate before anyone else. 
* * *k x 


“I owe my success to one thing—pluck, pluck, 
pluck!” boasted the prosperous Commerce grad, 
“That’s all very well,’ said the Commerce Fresh- 
man, “but how can I find the right people to pluck?” 
ee he 


At a certain college in the north of New England 
the male students were not permitted to visit the 
resident lady boarders. One day a student was caught 
in the act of doing so and was court-martialled. 

Said the Dean—Sir, the penalty for the first of- 
fence is 50 cents, for the second $2.50, for the third 
$5.00, and so on up to $15.” 

In solemn tones the trespasser inquired: “How much 
would a season ticket cost?’ 

* KO 

The conventioning doc wired home to his wife: 
“Having wonderful time—wish you were her—here!”.. 

: * *k *k x 

“What did Gertie learn when she had to bail out ol 
that plane and come down in a parachute?” 

“She said she’d never go anywhere again without 


underwear.” 
Hoge ok Ce 


Mrs. Middlebrooks—Daddy and I won’t be home 
tonight, Bobbie. Do you want to sleep alone or with 
the nurse? ear es 

Bobbie (after some deliberation)—What would you 
do, Daddy? 

ae eek Boe 

As ye famed ed. said: “No one comes up to you!” 

So what if I am ostracized by the Engineers? 


would be persecution of professors and stu- 
dents alike. 


What freedom we possess must be guarded. 
It is with this in mind that November 17 was 
selected as International Students Day, to serve 
as a symbol of the fight which must be carried 
on by our universities which are still free, as 


well as to remember the sacrifices of the 
Czechs. 
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_ By Francis Owen, Capt., 
Intelligence Officer, C.O.T.C. 


Are you helping the enemy? 
Thousands of persons would be very 
indignant if they were accused of 
helping the enemy. Nevertheless, 
the Intelligence Corps has plenty of 
proof that they are unintentionally 
doing so. 


Don’t be so naive as to believe 
that there are no enemy intelligence 
agents in this as well as in other 
communities. Enemy agents do not 
expect you to reveal by your care- 
less talk a blueprint of any military 
or naval movement. But they do 
count on the inability of many 
people to keep their mouths shut, 
and on them revealing many small 
items of information which, pieced 
together by experts, may present a 
very clear picture of an important 
movement. And there is plenty of 
proof that they do not count on 
this assistance in vain. 

You think that what you say is of 
no importance, and you would be 
shocked to learn that a careless re- 
mark had sent a ship to the bottom 
of the ocean with the loss of many 
lives and much badly needed food 


_|and munitions of war. In what way, 


you ask indignantly, has anything I 
may have said had any such dis- 
astrous consequences? 


You have a relative or a friend 
in the Army, Navy or Air Force. 
You receive a letter or the relative 
or friend may be home on leave, He 
informs you he is leaving for the 
coast in a few days and will prob- 
ably be embarking or sailing imme- 
diately. You pass this information 
on to someone else in the course of 
a casual conversation, or you pass on 
the news by telephone. Within a 
few hours a dozen people may know 
that little item of news—and among 
the dozen an enemy agent. That 
little bit of news which you thought 
harmless is relayed to an enemy 
central bureau where it is very ex- 
pertly fitted into a complete picture 
made up of a score of other similar 
“harmless” remarks. The approxi- 
mate time, often the exact time, of 
sailing of a ship or convoy is known; 
a submarine is warned to be on the 
watch. Submarines don’t just roam 
the vast expanse of the ocean at 
random, hoping for a victim; they 
act on very definite information, 
obtained by spies, by purchase and 
bribery and from careless talk. The 
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posters which you see in all public 
places have not been put there to 
instruct you in the technique of 
drawing or in the art of making 
cartoons; they are there for a pur- 
pose: to prevent vital information 
from getting into the hands of the 
enemy. Don’t engage in careless 
talk. You are helping the enemy if 
you do. 

There are other ways of helping 
the enemy. You can pass on false 
rumors, originally started by scme 
enemy sympathizers; you can create 
confusion of mind and lower morale 
by ill-considered defeatist remarks. 
You can be a pessimist and say that 
War Bonds will never be redeemed; 
you can say that this is an im- 
perialistic and capitalistic war; you 
can say that, because the social, 
economic and political conditions of 
the country do not measure up to 
your ideal, the country is not worth 
fighting for, and may as well be 
handed over to some other power 
for reorganization. Don’t think for 
a moment I am talking through my 
hat. I have heard all\these state- 
ments made time and again. I have 
even heard people, because of 
ideological differences, express the 
wish that Russia might be beaten by 
the Nazis. Do they realize that if 
Russia is beaten, so are we, and what 
then? Have they never heard of 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Jugo- 
Greece, Belgium, Holland, Norway 
and France? Is there the slightest 
reason for believing that we would 
be treated any differently? On the 
contrary, we might even expect 
worse treatment. There are many 
covetous eyes on the vast resources 
of Canada. It could happen here. 


We shouldn’t have to be fright- 
enede into defending our own. We 
shouldn’t have to be frightened into 
keeping our mouths shut whenever 
opening them will help the enemy to 
defeat us. I do not mean we should 
not criticize, make suggestions, if we 
know of any good ones; I do not 
mean we should not “grouse.” 
“Grousing” is harmless as a rule; 
soldiers have reduced it to a fine 
art, but it doesn’t make them any 
the less ready to fight. I merely 
mean we should use a little common 
horse-sense. We should realize we 
are engaged in the most desperate 
war of all time, and it is a war of 
survival. If we lose, we will be 
told in no uncertain terms what we 
may or may not do or think, if we 


Post War 


As was declared in the last article 
of this series, “We can build a war- 
less world.” In view of the fact 
that this is a task that has exceeded 
the capacities of man in the entire 
course of his history, it is not ex- 
actly obvious how this may be done. 
Indeed, the sceptic who argues that 
it can’t be done has a very strong 
case to work upon. He can point to 
all the history of mankind to justify 
declaring that there has always been 
war. Yet there is a certain weak- 
ness in his argument. He forgets 
that areas which used to be in- 
cessant battlegrounds have with the 
rise of powerful nations become in- 
ternally peaceful. 


But there is a more serious flaw 

to this view. “Can’t” is the lan- 
guage of defeatism. When one says 
that a thing can’t be done he loses 
all incentive to'do it. French lead- 
ers said in June, 1940, that Germany 
could not be beaten. The result was 
France’s sad fate. And yet history 
has demonstrated again and again 
that “Where there is a will there is 
a way.’ How else did a crushed and 
humiliated Germany, thoroughly dis- 
armed, rise in ten years to be the 
most »otent military power on the 
face of the earth? How else did 
Britain, left standing alone after the 
fall of France, much of her military 
equipment lost on the Continent, 
hold her own for a full year against 
the might of a victorious Germany? 
They had the will to do it, and they 
edid it. And if mankind once has the 
_to building lasting peace it will 
“done. 
And yet the wish for lasting peace 
alone will not be enough. The will 
for it is required, not just the wish. 
For when we merely wish a thing we 
are seldom willing to sacrifice much 
to attain it. But when we develop 
a will for a thing, then we will 
sacrifice all that is most dear to us, 
even unto our lives, for it. Only 
when a large section of humanity 
becomes willing to make such sac- 
rifices for peace, will lasting world 
peace be attained. 

That was the trouble after the 
last war. Men wish peace—yes, But 
they were not willing to sacrifice for 
it. They did not value peace as 
they valued national sovereignty and 
the right to exploit their fellow man. 
The U.S.A., after her great states- 
man, Woodrow Wilson, gave birth to 
the League of Nations, refused to 
join that body for fear that such 
action would curtail her national 
sovereignty. Only own British Em- 
pire was only a little better. Al- 
though we joined the League of 
Nations, most of the time we op- 
posed any move to make it a real 
organ of collective security. That 
would have impaired our national 
sovereignty. Thus Salvador de Ma- 
dariaga, one of the key men in the 
Secretariat of the League of Nations, 
wrote in 1929: “Next to the United 
States, theheaviest responsibility in 
the slow pace of Disarmament must 
be attributed to Great Britain. The 
facts are there and stare us in the 
face. England turned down one 
after another every effort made in 
Geneva.” She had turned them down 
because they involved giving the 
League of Nations super-national 
powers, 

France earned Salvador de Ma- 
dariaga’s praise, but in reality was 
no better. For years she worked 


most ardently to strengthen the 


Problems 


By LES DRAYTON 


League of Nations. But at the same 
time she worked with equal ardor 
to dominate it, and was very suc- 
cessful. And in her domination of 
the League of Nations, France seems 
to have been obsessed with the idea 
of keeping Germany down. The 
League was not to be a World Gov- 
ernment ruling for the good of man- 
kind, but an alliance for the defence 
of France. Thus when it came to 
the Japanese invasion of China in 
1931, France showed no interest in 
sanctions. 


It is needless to demonstrate that 
Germany, Italy and Japan had no 
will to make a success of the League. 
They were in it for appearances, 
like the wealthy lady who sits in the 
front pew at church, hoping that 
everybody will note her attendance. 
And yet some of the governments 
that Germany had_in the twenties 
were as loyal to the League as any 
government among the great nations. 
Yes, there is reason to believe that 
there was a large element among the 
German people who were ready to 
sacrifice for peace. Russia’s posi- 
tion was peculiar. A pariah in the 
family of nations, she was refused 
admittance to the League. But she 
did bring many proposals to the 
great Disarmament Conference. One 
and all, they were scoffed at as 
highly impractical. Yet when one 
reads these proposals, one begins to 
wonder if the real bane was not 
that they were practical. For one 
and all would have struck a death- 
blow at national military power. 


As to the lesser nations, they were 
on the whole much more loyal to 
the League than the great powers. 
They could see that their inde- 
pendence was in constant peril in 
any case. Accordingly, they were 
willing to sacrifice some portion of 
it to save the balance. Thus we 
often had several small nations lin- 
ing up in support of very advanced 
proposals; but, of course, they did 
not count. 

Yet the willingness to sacrifice 
national sovereignty to the cause 
was a real measure of the will to 


peace. The fact that’ sixty odd fully |) 


sovereign nations existed was the 
key menace to lasting peace. The 
meaning of full sovereignty is that 
the nation is not subject to any law. 
And in the absence of law the rela- 
tions between nations are par ne- 
cessity those of anarchy. It has al- 
ways been in the areas of anarchy 
that strife has arisen between men. 
Clan fought clan, tribe fought tribe, 
city-state fought city-state, because 
their relations to each other were 
anarchic. Now, nation fights nation 
for the same reason. When the day 
comes that the world is organized 
into one political unit, then the 
commonest type of war that man has 
known—the struggle for power as 
against a foreign people—will be- 
come impossible. There will be no 
foreigners. Everyone will be a citi- 
zen of the Wold State. 

There will still be the possibility 
of civil wars. Indeed, if a World 
State were established tomorrow it 
would take truly wonderful states- 
manship to prevent it from being 
torn by civil strife. But the more 
advanced nations have all shown a 
tolerable ability to get along without 
civil strife. There is no reason why 
a World State, once its institutions 
became firmly established, could not 
show the same ability. 


are unfortunate enough to be still 
alive. However, we don’t believe 
we are going to lose. We can help 
to bring about that victory by re- 
fraining from sabotaging our war 
effort. If we can’t fight ourselves, 
the least we can do is to refrain 
from hindering the efforts of those 
who can. A little more work and a 
little less idle talk would be a good 
motto to keep constantly in mind. 

Don’t be a sixth columnist! 

Don’t help the enemy! 

Don’t be a fool! 

A story is told of a conversation 
between a Canadian soldier and an 
American Negro passing through 
Western Canada on his way to the 
Alaska Highway: See 

Canadian Soldier: “Where are you 
going?” 

American Negro: “Boss, I dunno.” 

Canadian Soldier: “Well, where 
are you from?” 
~ American Negro: “Boss, I dunno.” 

Canadian Soldier: “Well, who are 
you, anyway?” 

American Negro: “Boss, I dunno.” 


Formation of a parachute corps to 
drop doctors and nurses to stricken 
areas is announced by the Civil Air 
Patrol in New England. On its rolls 
are already some twenty-five doc- 
tors and thirty nurses. 


Orators Orate on 
Variety of Topics 


An opportunity lost may never be 
regained. And, fellow students, you 
are missing a great opportunity. The 
ability to speak can make you dis- 
tinguished quickly. If you feel 
others around you seem to lord it 
all over you, then you can counter- 
act this by speaking acceptably. 
Your returns will far outweigh any- 
thing you ever imagined. One of the 
things vital in every walk of life 
is the ability to talk well—to be 
able to say what you mean and say 
it effectively. 

The Public Speaking Club offers 
to students on the campus an oppor- 
tunity to learn a few fundamentals 
of effective speaking. The club 
meets every Monday night at 7:30 
and adjourns around 9 pm. Any 
student may bring a short three or 
five minute speech and give it to the 
club in his most effective manner. 
This manner will be criticized by 
the club critic. If a student comes 
fairly regularly he will find himself 
improving at each meeting. 

Last Monday night the club was 
very fortunate in securing the ser- 
vices of Professor F, M. Salter as a 
critic. Mr. Salter’s criticisms were 
exacting and practical. The club 
members who had an opportunity to 
speak may never forget the kindly 
words of advice which Professor 
Salter offered, 

Mr. Don Cormie aroused the in- 
terest of the speakers with a detailed 
account of the various mountains 
around Banff. He described the ease 


with which people climb Tunnel 
Mountain, the somewhat greater dif- 
ficulty of Sulphur Mountain, the 
height of Cascade and the beautiful 
views that reward the climber who 
dares the peaks. Some of the snap- 
shots he took were shown to the 
audience as ample proof of his 
eulogy of Banff. 


Mr. Les Drayton delivered a talk 
on some of his own experiences in 
travelling. He spoke of the fact that 
most cities have a flavor of their 
own, and illustrated this by refer- 
ence to Vancouver, the “working 
man’s city.” He contrasted Van- 
couver with Victoria, which seemed 
very. quaint and quiet and sleepy. 
Describing various other features of 
his travels around Vancouver 
Island, he spoke of the islands dot- 
ting the sea, of the Olympic Moun- 
tains across the Strait, of Butchart’s 
Gardens, tourist attraction at Vic- 
toria. He said it was very hard to 
work in a gunpowder factory be- 
cause of continuous headaches, He 
spoke of many other interesting 
things. 

Miss Betty Ritchie, the woman of 
whom all politicians might well be 
afraid, had her little bit to add to 
the evening’s entertainment. For 
all you womenkind, Miss Ritchie 
sets the example. If you fail to. 
learn to speak at the club you will 
at least have learned how to smile— 
for just looking at Betty will teach 
you that. So turn out, girls, and 
watch her in action. 


Mr. Howey, the club president, led 
the members in an informal discus- 
cussion about the criticisms that 
Professor Salter had offered. Every- 
one felt that the time spent at the 
meeting proved invaluable, and are 
urging other students to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities which 
the club has to offer. 


WARTIME SLOGANS 


By their slogans ye shall know 
them! i 
: United Nations—“Keep ’em Fly- 
ing’ 
Germany—“Keep ’em Dying.” 
Italy—“Keep ’em Diving.” 
Japan—“Keep ’em Fleeing.” 
Vichy France—“Keep ’em Lying.” 
Hon. J. L. Isley—“Keep ’em Buy- 
ing.’—Hamilton Spectator. 


TREATY 


I wish that I could sign a pact 
Some day with my digestive tract. | 
A non-aggression treaty of 
Complete ‘and lasting love. 

Then I would pledge myself to shun 
All nightly snacks at twelve or one. 
All salads with cucumber in, 

All potions redolent of gin. 

All pastries of the species which 

Are dangerously over-rich, - 

Oh, such a pact I'd gladly sign 

With that digestive tract of mine. 
But then I doubt that it could be 
Made to negotiate with me. 

For it has reason to be sure 

Id not respect my signature. 


—The Canadian Doctor. 


“SURE 1M HAPPY !” 


“Picobac tastes so good—is such 


a mild, cool, sweet smoke—it helps a 
man to concentrate while he’s working 
and to relax when he’s through. Be 
happy with Picobac’’. 


Picobac 


GROWN IN SUNNY, SOUTHERN ONTARIO 


“Pacific Showdown.” 


Husbands Necessary?” 
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Theatre Directory 
= 
FAMOUS PLAYERS 


CAPITOL—Playing Tuesday and Wednesday, Errol Flynn, Ronald 
Reagan in “Desperate Journey,” plus a Disney Cartoon and 


EMPRESS—Showing through to Thursday, “Flying Tigers,” star- 
ring John Wayne, John Carroll and Anna Lee. 

GARNEAU—Playing Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, “This 
Above All,” dramatic war romance, starring Tyrone Power and 
Joan Fontaine; also on same bill, “Inside Fighting China,” 


PRINCESS—Wednesday and Thursday, “On Broadway,” and “Are 


STRAND—Beginning Tuesday, two Ace Hits, “The Wife Takes a 
Flyer,” with Joan Bennett and Franchot Tone; also Robert 
Preston and Veronica Lake in “This Gun For Hire.” 


ODEON 


RIALTO—Three days starting Tuesday, two outstanding shows, 4 
“Ships With Wings’; hot number two, “Broadway Bigshot,” with 
Ralph Byrd and Virginia Dale. 

VARSCONA—Alfred Hitchcocks four-star show, “Saboteur,” star- 

ring Robert Cummings; also “Jungle Cavalcade,” a thriller, ~>. 
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Down North 


By C. J. C. Davis, Lex Miller 
and Bob Wark 


If you want to see the North just 
hop aboard the “Muskeg Special,” 
and come with us to Waterways. 
Many Varsity students did that this 
summer. Those in the North not 
working on the Alaska highway 
were with the transportation com- 
panies on the inland waters from 
Waterways to Aklavik, on boats and 
in offices. You have read a little 
about the Alaska highway. Here 
we will try to tell you a little about 
the “Upper River Route,” of over 
the “Portage” and on down to Akla- 
vik on the “Lower River Route.” 


Upper River Route 

In Waterways we found the well 
known McMurray salt plant. Due 
to regulations made because of the 
war we weren't allowed to go 
through this plant. The next point 
of interest in Waterways was the 
waterfront. Waterways is on the 
Clearwater River, which is not a 
big river. A few years ago they 
were forced to dredge a channel in 
it in order to allow some of the 

_ bigger boats to come up to Water- 
ways. Facing the waterfront we 
found the freight sheds of three 
companies which operate boats on 
the rivers—MclInnes Fish Food Pro- 

' ducts Co., Hurson’s Bay Transport, 
and the Northern Transportation 
Company. 

Each company has its own par- 
ticular way of conveying goods down 
from the freight sheds, and all are 
quite efficient. As each boat comes 
in the barges are loaded as quickly 
as possible and got on their way 
again. Time lost is money lost; the 
navigation season is not very long. 
Often the men spend the whole 
night loading the barges. 

Another thing learned—boats push, 
not pull, the barges down the river. 
One small boat might push as many 
as three two-hundred-ton barges. 

' There were some record loads this 
summer. One steamship had a load 
of 900 tons. One small tug pushed 
around 500 tons one trip. The loads 
some of the small boats pushed made 
them look like little row boats in 
comparison. 

The pilots and the captains of the 
-boats have spent many years on the 
river. ‘they can read the water and 
tell just where they or shouldn’t 
guide the boat. They know how to 


— Waterways to Fitzgerald 


make full use of the current in try- 
ing to make good time and in get- 
ting the boats and their loads around 
some of the sharp bends. 


Before a boat can get off for Fort 
Fitzgerald its barges have to be 
taken out separately from Water- 
ways to a point below the mouth of 
the Clearwater on the Athabaska 
River. This is because of the nar- 
rowness of the Clearwater channel. 
After the barges are yarded and 
finally hooked up abreast, the boat 
is off for points down river. The 
business of hooking up barges is an 
art, of which Pll say nothing. 

What is known to all as the “Upper 
River Route” really consists of four 
rivers and a part of Athabaska Lake. 
To start with, we have the Clear- 
water followed by the Athabaska 
River, and the Lake, then the Roche 
River, and finally the Slave River. 
The only river that appeared clear 
at all was the Clearwater. The 
other rivers were quite silt laden. 

Along the Athabaska River one 
sees the tar sands in the banks for 
miles. In some places it is rich 
enough to get soft in the sun and 
fall down. Although the scenery 
has a great deal of similarity to it, 
there are interesting differences to 
be noticed here and there. There 
are some beautiful stands of spruce 
along the river with a few old saw- 
mill stands. Here and there are 
some trappers’ cabins picturesquely 
set in the woods. The picturesque 
qualities stop, though, at the out- 
side of the majority of the cabins. 
Also along the river here and there 
were piles of cordwood for the 
steamships, two of which operated 
on the Upper River. This wood was 
cut and split by hand, and very 
often carried out by hand. Some 
piles, though, have been moved 
there by dog teams, and a few 
woodcutters own a team of horses. 


The delta of the Athabaska River 
is a large one. When travelling out 
into the lake, at first sight one 
would think they were actually on 
the lake itself. Closer observation 
will tell you that you are still in 
the delta. The water is very shal- 
low here and the channel, which is 
very crooked, is marked off by 
stakes nlaced there every spring. If 
it is at all windy the boats do not 
dare try to go through the channel 
for fear of being blown out of the 
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Phone 23431 


Have you tried our exclusive 
STA-PRESS system? The crease 


lasts twice as long. 
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On Going Away 
Some speak of love— 
But I shall not forget 
The company of a happy friend I met. 
Gay, un-romancing, 
Laughter silvered smile, 
Joyous to please and witty to beguile,— 
That this might pass away 
I chanced to fear, 
This memory only yesterday so clear. 
A cigarette, a chocolate bar, a view— 
Warm sun, a stroll, common interest too, 
High Level Bridge, river without sound, 
Quiet and peace, deep consolation found, 
That this might be forgot 
Z I chanced to fear, 


This memory only yesterday so clear. 


We shall not walk those paths 

Again, so smile and speak 

As just two people happy. to have met. 

Careless of time, remembering snow and frost, 
Starlight, a wish, plans to enjoy now lost, 

Glad to have known this one, this finest hour 
Walking with you enjoying friendship’s power. 


Ed. Note.—The above poem, was 


contributed by an airman stationed 


on our campus at No. 4 LT.S., expressing his thoughts on' leaving for 


another station. 


channel and getting stuck. The 
water of the lake itself is quite clear. 

After crossing the lake the boats 
come to Fort Chipewyan. This place 
is set in quite a rock part of the 
country. The Roman Catholics have 
a mission there. They have some 
beautiful modern-appearing build- 
ings, and were building quite a large 
brick addition this summer. 

Below Fort Chipewyan the boats 
enter the Roche River. The further 
north one goes the larger the rivers 
become. On this river are found 
the “Little Rapids” which the boats 
shoot. They don’t look so formid- 
able on first sight, but taking three 
or more large barges through is no 
mean feat. The current is tricky, and 
there are some large sharp rocks 
waiting for the unwary. Late in the 
season the boats are not able to go 
up these rapids because of the great 
drop. It then means the boats must 
take a longer route, which takes 
them around the rapids. 

Once past the mouth of the Peace 
River the boats are on the Slave 
River, This is truly a river, and cer- 
tainly the most silt laden of all the 
rivers in the Upper River Route. It 
is deep and full of undertows. A 
few small rapids are found on the 
Slave River before coming to Fort 
Fitzgerald. The largest of these are 
the “Demi Charge Rapids.” The 
drop in the water here makes it 
quite fast, but a small detour makes 
it easier to navigate. 

While riding a boat down the river 


one sees very little game. Big game 
that is; one always sees some ducks 
or geese. Much of the country pass- 
ed through is a game preserve and 
buffalo park. But not one buffalo 
did I see this summer. The natives 
tell of hundreds back in the bush, 
of game trails winding back and 
forth made by the buffalo. There 
was an occasional moose and deer to 
be seen, though. 

Sometimes instead of going from 
Chipewyan to Fitzgerald some boats 
go down the Lake to Goldfields, a 
mining town. The shores of this 
lake are either rocky or sandy. The 
shore we went along was very rocky. 
Goldfields was shut down this sum- 
mer, and so it presented the appear- 
ance of a ghost town. The only place 
open for business was the Hudson’s 
Bay trading post. The houses of 
this town were built on any place 
on the rocks that was a little more 
level than the rock around it. 

The water down the lake is a 
beautiful color. Even on a warm 
day, by dipping deeply enough into 
its depths, one can have an ice cold 
drink of crystal clear water, the 
best you can drink. 

No boat on the Upper River Route 
can possibly run on the Lower River 
Route unless it is taken across the 
portage. At Fitzgerald are found 
some rapids that are really worthy 
of the name. They necessitate a 16- 
mile portage between Fort Fitz- 
gerald and Fort Smith. 

(To be continued) 


® @ inci-DENTALS e e 


By Cuspid 


A lot of molars have been ex- 
tracted and a lot of acryllic mixed 
since we last graced this page with 
incidentals; but two major events 
have taken place since then, ‘ 

Event No. 1 took place about three 
weeks ago:when all the boys, band 
and all, fortified with confetti and 
rice, bombarded the C.P.R. stations. 
They were there for a purpose. You 
see, word had got around that one 
of the boys just didn’t go home over 
the week-end because he liked to 
travel. He had other intentions in 
mind, and he brought her back that 
night. None other than our Bernie 
Krasnoff had said “I do.” Bernie 
and his bride were welcomed in fine 
style. : 

The second event was the banquet 
and dance at the Corona Tuesday 
night. Well, you know how ban- 
quets are—toasts and more toasts— 
as one was heard to say—‘Praise the 
Lord and pass the toast” (ouch!). 

The Dental Club was fortunate in 
having as guest speaker Dr. R. A. 
Rooney, who is President of the 


Canadian Dental Association. Dr. 
Rooney outlined the functions of the 
Canadian Dental Association, and 
spoke briefly of the Canadian Dental 
Corps. Dr. Newton, who was un- 
able to attend, was represented by 
Dean Ower of the Faculty of Medi- 
cine. 

History was made on two counts. 
Firstly, Yachio Yoneyama, who was 
present, is the first woman graduate 
in Dentistry from the University 
of Alberta, and secondly, it was the 
first banquet under the accelerated 
course, and the fourth and fifth year 
boys appeared in uniform. 

Tradition of the Dental Club says 
that the second years provide the 
entertainment in the form of a skit 
at the banquet. Well, these boys 
were really in there pitching. The 
fifth year class took their Jeaves of 
the boys with a farewell chorus. 

The banquet and dance committee 
made up of Grant Phipps, Bob Bla- 
quiere and Max Lipkind, rate a 
hand for the way they arranged the 
evening’s, proceedings. 


H ospital Highlights 


By M. Clendenan 


The Steves lads put forth the Good 
Neighbor policy on Waw-Waw 
week-end by placing large signs in 
the nurses’ residence, stating plainly 
that they were open for dates. Such 
details as their qualifications, phone 
number, heights and weights also 
appeared. Just a second edition of 
“What Every Girl Should Know.” 
How extensive was their success is 
dubious, but at least they tried. 


Enthusiasm for basketball is being 
carefully fostered over at the hos- 
pital. When league games in that 
sport starts, the nurses hope to enter 
a good team. For the purpose of or- 
ganization, a meeting was held Tues- 
day, November 10th. Judging from 
the turnout, those in charge will 
have some good material to pick 
from. 


At an executive meeting held Fri- 
day, Nov. 6th, the Disciplinary Com- 
mittee, consisting of members from 
Steves and Robertson Lodge, drew 
up a set of rules to govern them- 


selves and colleagues. Even nurses 
have to have discipline. You just 
can’t win! Life isn’t so bleak all the 
time, though. For being such good 
girls, the reward is going to be a 
skating party, to be held some time 
this month. 


Staff at the hospital welcomes with 
enthusiasm the assistance offered 
them by the organization of a V.A.D. 
system at the hospital. This Volun- 
tary Aid Detachment is composed of 
women anxious to do a vital war 
job. Of course, in the routine duties 
will be given them, after which they 
will go into the wards of the hos- 
pital. Here they will take over 
some of the duties of the nurse 
allowing the latter to proceed with 
more highly specialized work. It is 
thought that in this way the strain 
caused by the present shortage of 
nurses will be relieved. To do this 
work, the V.A.D’s are giving up 
much of their own time, and should 
be given great credit for the splen- 
did war effort they are making, 


I Quit -- the same old story 


by Drake Shelton 


Two months ago I decided that I 
was smoking too much. The thing 
was had for me, it really was. Shaky 
hands, jaundiced fingers, cocoph- 
onous coughing far into the night 
combined to convince me that I was 
doing myself no good. I must quit 
smoking. I first tried the “tapering 
off’ method, by means of which in- 
stead of stopping smoking immedi- 
ately, one cuts off one cigarette after 
another till gradually, instead of 
smoking he merely smoulders sleep- 
ily, the glows, glimmers, and finally 
becomes completely extinct. This 
didn’t work, however; the instinct 
of self-preservation is too strong. 
Within a week, I was smoking as 
much as ever, and suffering from a 
repressed feeling into the bargain. 

One day, as I lit my thirty-first 
cigarette, I caught myself up sud- 
denly. “I shall stop smoking to- 
morrow,” said I sternly to myself. 
That night, as I lay in bed, I pen- 
sively reached over and found my 
last cigarette. “No more after this,” 
thought I, “will the landlady re- 
prove me for having cigarette butts 
in bed with me all night. No more 
after this will I soil my earthly 
temple with drugs.” All night, to- 
bacco in all its varied and delectable 
forms floated before my mental 
vision, and curled about my mental 
nostrils. All night scented cigarettes, 
seductive cigars and pungent pipes 
glowed before my closed eyes, tan- 
talizingly aromatic, but just out of 
reach. In the morning I awoke un- 
refreshed, bleary-eyed and woe- 


begone, with the derisive hoot of a 
White Owl still ringing in my ears. 
In desperation, I seized a piece of 
mattress-stuffing, rolled it in a page 
of history notes, then, with shaky 
fingers striking a match, I took a 
vigorous and refreshing puff. What 
relief! What relaxation! It was 
wonderful. I got up off the floor 
and wandered downstairs, only to 
find empty ash-trays leering from 
all sides at me in scornful amuse- 
ment. I could have sworn that one 
over near the table had actual feat- 
ures. No, it hadn’t either; it was the 
landlady. 

I breakfasted hurriedly, wiped the 
grapefruit out of my eye, and ran 
towards Varsity. On the way, the 
vague fantastic notion occurred to 
me that I might meet a billy-goat 
and ask him for a butt, but decided 
that would be absurd. I must but- 
tress myself in some other way. 
Meanwhile, I couldn’t stay still, I 
couldn’t relax, I couldn’t even sleep 
through the history lecture. The 
pain was unbearable. But I somehow 
lived through the day without smok- 
ing, and rewarded myself that night 
by buying a licorice pipe to suck on 
as I drowsed off to sleep. 

Time went by. I became a man 
of the crowd. In the morning, when 
I arose, I would walk to lectures 
with someone who was inhaling 
those fragrant fumes, taking care to 
stay on the leeward side in hopes 
of catching perhaps a few molecules 
of that precious aroma. All through 
the day I sought a group of three 


THE ALCHEMIST’S RETORT 


By Willie 


Waw-Waw week-end has come 
and gone. L’il Abner’s fate has not 
been settled, but ours has, n’est-ce 
pas? I only hope that you have all 
enjoyed it as much as I have. But 
I have a beef, too. Did you see me 
in Tuck on one of those days? No? 
And I sure made myself conspicuous 
around the labs I am _ generally 
found in most of the time that I 
spend at the Medical Building. I 
certainly expected to see any. one 
of a dozen girls come tripping down 
the stairs to ask “Willie” out to 
Tuck. And did I? Heck, no! I 
feel that I have wasted my efforts. 
No more shall I go around encour- 
aging the female of the species. I 
am embittered. There’s more to 
come. There I am, standing in the 
hall, and I see one of those Fresh- 
ettes tripping gaily down towards 
me. My chest heaves with expecta- 
tion. My heart thumps loudly. I 
have a friend with me. (I used to 
call him friend.) She stops and greets 
us. My heart warms towards her. 
At last. Then, “Reggie, would you 
like to go out with me on Friday 
night?” Wheee ... boom! Just 
like one of those thriller bombs. 
There goes my stomach, feeling and 
all. My deflated chest assumes its 
normal position, once more becomes 
part of my tummy, and I slink off 
somewhere to bewail my fate, more 
like a beaten canine than the proud 
descendant of Adam. Obviously I 
am not important enough, that is 
plain to see. Then, again, maybe it 
is my personality, or lack of it. 
Even one of the profs had to take 
time off from his important work 
to waw-waw. And three of them at 
once, too. I give up! 


Last night life was beautiful—this 
morning it is drab, dull, disgusting 
and revolting. Boy, am I unhappy! 
Wanted: Some reliable form of 
waker-upper. I’ve just got to get 
to my eight-o’clocks. This is past 
the joking stage—my alarm clock, 
you ask? Sure, I’ve got one, and a 
good one at that. But that is not 
enough—ask Wally. Every time I 
miss an eight o’clock thirty cents 
jumps right out of the window. I 
am getting a complex, and it is not 
a good one. Any suggestions aré 
heartily welcomed. 


Coming back to Waw-waw and 
the week-end, I would like to draw 
attention to the fact that some 
people have to be knocked down, 
trampled on and generally mal- 
treated before they respond to a 
gentle hint. I’m talking about 
Reesor now. There he was, and 
there I was too. Brian is an old 
friend of mine. We suffered to- 
gether in ’41, a whole summer, the 
type that makes you the best of 
friends or the bittered of enemies. 
I sidled up to him several times—no 
results. Finally I kicked him in the 
shins, said, “My, what charming 
friends you have,’ and “Who is 
she?” He recovered just long 
enough to say, “This is Willie, he is 
a good egg; but like all eggs, event- 
ually ...” Isn’t it the truth, Bea? 


Then, too, I met Val on Saturday 
—thank you, Johnny. We give her 
credit here for the idea — selling 
sandwiches to Waw-Waws to buy 
bonds. I’m all for it. I do hope 
you sold a bond’s worth, Val. In- 
cidentally, where did you pick up 
that man? He’s forever in my hair, 
you know, and I have as many hair- 
cuts as I can afford. 


Last week we mentioned a fellow 
called Alberta’s Albert. Who is he? 
Where is he? Well, Albert is just 
another John Doe. But he’s the boy 
you see around here—the one who 


constitutes the major portion of our 
student body. Why talk about him, 
you ask; nobody pays any particular 
attention to him. He goes to all the 


lectures with monotonous regularity. 
Does as much work as he is able, 
tries to squeeze all the fun he can 
out of a night or two a week, wor- 
ries horribly at exam time, would 
like to ask questions but is afraid 
to, lest he display so-called ignor- 
ance or be termed a “tuber.” Why 
talk about him? He'll pass, grad- 
uate, go out into the world and be- 
come John Q. Citizen, the backbone 
of our country — dimly remember 
days at the U. of A., and sigh. Why 
talk about him? That's why! We 
don’t think much about him, nobody 
does. Yet he is the most important 
one here. Oh, yes, he is—he is the 
man who is responsible for univer- 
sities, free thinking, and so on—be- 
cause he becomes Mr. Average Man, 
the dependable, stable part of the 
public, the independent thinker with 
a background for straight thinking. 
You'll hear more about Albert next 
week—he’s a pet of mine. 


See you next week in the funnies. 
*Bye now. 


or four smokers, and joined in their 
conversation in hopes of inhaling a 
few vapors other than intellectual. 
For hours I used to wander slowly 
round and round the common room, 
breathing deeply and rhythmically, 
seeking the spot where lay thickest 
the heavy blue wreaths which curl 
above the heads of studious pupils, 
hour after hour. Classes over, in 
the evening I would rush downtown, 
find a Taoist shrine, and push my 
head deep into the incense bowl, but 
even this pleasure was denied me — 
ere long, whereupon I haunted the 
city incinerator, inhaling its potent 
putrescence till long after the rest 
of the city was asleep. Finally ex- 
hausted, after one last long linger- 
ing inhalation, I would stagger home 
to bed, nor could I go to sleep till | 
I had removed a few bricks from the 
chimney which runs up through my 
room. 

All my friends deserted me, as my 
suffering grew more unbearable; but 
this would never have unmanned 
me, had it not been that Arabella, 
a girl more entrancing than any of 
these classic beauties we hear so 
much about, like Medusa, deserted 
m.e Arabella was a beautiful thing. 
She was so full of vitality and high 
ideals—she was what the vulgar 
nowadays would call “hot stuff.” 
She used to light my cigarettes by 
touching the ends with her fingers. 
One night, as my custom was, I pro- 
posed to her. She asked me, smiling 
sadly as she spoke: 

“Do you really want me more 
than anything else in the world, 
Theodore?’ 

“Well, I'd give an awful lot right 
now for a good smoke, I answered 
unreflectingly. Arabella became 
angry. In short, she got damn good 
and mad, and left me cold. To tell 
the truth, I’ve never been warm 
since. 

For days now Id been living on 
little but Copenhagen snuff and a 
dilute solution of nicotinic acid in 
gin, and the life I led began to have 
its visible effect upon me. I be- 
came pale and haggard, with enor- 
mous bags under my eyes, which 
collected all sorts of dust. My brow 
became wrinkled and my ears clap- 
ped lifelessly against my head as I 
walked. In short, I began to look 
more like a fourth year Med student 
than a human being. Before long 
I would die. A hearse had picked 
me up once already by mistake, 
and I positively dreaded to go near 
the stiff lab. Something must be 
done. I’d have ‘to start smoking 
again, before it was too late. © 

So I have quit quitting, and am 
gradually regaining my former ro- 
bustness. The color is coming back 
into my cheeks; I no longer have to 
wait outside the Arts Building till 
someone comes along to open the © 
door for me; I no longer make three © 
tracks when I walk along the street. 
I am becoming healthy again—but 
not without two months of dreadful 
agony, during which my life 
trembled in the balance. Today, as. 
I happily compose myself for a 
three-lecture nap, I thank my stars 
I had sense enough to let nature 
take its course. And I sincerely 
hope, boys and girls, that my ex- 
perience will be a lesson to you all. 
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Basketball Prospects Look 
Good; Kirk And Ferguson 


Expecting Strong Teams 


Girls’ Senior Team Needs More Players 


INTRAMURAL LEAGUE STARTS NEXT WEEK 


Newcomers on Senior Team Look Promising 
Set Sotty TAL aS 


Varsity basketball really looks first-class this season. The 
ball bouncers were really working out last Saturday in our gym- 
nasium, and every one of the boys proudly exhibited a sweating 
brow as ample proof the amount of exercise they were getting. 
It was warm in the gym, almost too warm, but the recent snow- 
storm will alleviate that situation. Paul Kirk had the boys 
going through some very pretty trick moves as we stood at the 
sidelines and looked on. There were about fifteen men on the 

floor, and from the way they handled the ball it was easy to see 


that there were no novices present. 
At one end of the floor Sammy 
Sheckter, basketball president, was 
busy running off the old circular 
run-in-and-jump play. At the other 
end Paul Kirk, using Mike Proven- 
zano, the playing manager, as an 
opponent, was teaching the men 
some of the finer points of passing 
and eluding the opposition. The 
players readily learned the new 
angles and worked on them. Soon 
there were actual plays going up 
and down the floor. We asked Paul 
what he thought of the men, and he 
replied, “They are looking better 
as time than they ever have be- 
ore.” 


Some members of the team were 
outstanding in Saturday’s showing. 
Of the last year’s crop of Seniors, 
only Sammy Sheckter was present. 
There were several men from the 
last year’s interfac teams, namely, 
Provenzano, Fergie, Hall and Mani- 

_ fold. Among the newcomers there 
were several fellows whose names 
we were unable to secure, but we 
did find that the fellow in. the 
yellow trunks who handled the 
basketball like an expert came from 
the basketball country to the south, 
where so many of our past experts 
learned the game. We found that 
the Japanese lad who tossed the 
ball the way Demit Elefthery used 
to do came from U.B.C., which per- 
haps explained the similarity. These 
do not exhaust the names of the 
players, for there were fifteen men 
all told on the floor, and there are 
four more men from last year’s 
squad to turn out next practice— 
Patching, Larson, Taylor and Swit- 
zer. All in all, our hopes for the 
city league seem to be the best ever. 
Kirk is happy over the type of 
player that is turning out and over 


i Fashion Dress Shoppe 


Fashion Firsts at First at 
The Fashion 
- 10146 Jasper Avenue 


the interest that is being shown, and 
even though he reveals his officer of 
the law qualities in his handling of 
the men (for there is no time wasted 
and no fooling around here), he has 
the interest of the men at heart. 
The fact that these men are looking 
so well should by no means dis- 
courage any other interested par- 
ties, for this coaching is free to all 
—after all, you are paying for it— 
and anyone who wants to learn a 
little more about the game should be 
out. 


The Interfac League is already 
started with a couple of practice 
periods. The whole set-up looks 
pretty hopeful again this year, with 
possibly four or five teams in the 
league. Here-is the chance for the 
men who really want to get into the 
game for the sheer joy of playing 
and at the same time learn a little 
more about it to really step out. 
Paul Kirk is also looking after the 
interfac practice periods, and even 
if you just meet Paul and work with 
him once or twice, you will un- 
doubtedly profit—he is that sort of a 
guy. 

Women’s Basketball 

Unfortunately, we missed the 
women’s practice, but we did man- 


-age to see Gordon Ferguson, the 


coach, as well as one or two of the 
players. Lois Belyea, the lovely 
manager of the Senior league, said, 
“Gordon Ferguson is just swell,” 
and the others chorused their ap- 


proval too. Evidently Gordon’s 
years of practice with Percy Page, 
Clare Hollingsworth, and _ other 


famous coaches of women’s basket- 
ball has given him a coaching tech- 
nique that is hard to beat. Moreover, 
Gordon is at present coaching an- 
other girls’ team overtown, and 
managing the Boy Grads. He is full 
of basketball. His personality is 
pleasant and he gets right down to 
business. When we questioned him 
about the girls’ possibilities in the 
basketball world, he stated that 
there were some good prospects 
turning out, but that more girls 
were needed. He explained that in 


consideration of the importance of 
the girls’ studies at Varsity it would 
be impossible to enter a city league, 
as this would require at least another 
night each week besides the practice 
periods. However, to offset this un- 
fortunate state of affairs the girls 
will challenge some of the local 
teams in the spring, and show what 
they have learned in a challenge 
series. There are several members 
of last year’s girls’ Senior team again 
playing—Lind, popular president of 
Women’s Athletics; Belyea, Senior 
manager; Johnstone, the blonde 
manager of intramural basketball; 
McDougall, Women’s Sports Editor; 
and (it is hoped) Chris Willox, a 
well, known woman athlete on the 
campus. Amongst the newcomers, 
the name of June Causgrove was the 
only one we secured, although there 
were several others. June, in case 
you don’t know it, is an ex-Starlet, 
and to Edmonton basketball fans 
that means mighty fine basketball. 
When the world-famous Grads 
finally disorganized, the name 
“Grad” was dropped for good, and 
two other teams made their appear- 
ance, the Starlets and the Comets, 
featuring the same coaches and the 
samé brand of basketball. This is a 
wonderful addition to our women’s 
team, and with a few more players 
turning out each week we should be 
able to field the best team in years 
—we have the coach, the enthusiasm 
and we need the players. 


In the interfac series Betty John- 
stone, who needs no introduction to 
anyone interested in Varsity basket- 
ball, is in the managerial seat. The 
league is to start this week, and 
from the looks of things it is to be 
a real live wire affair. The nurses 
are quite confident of their chances 
this year, as they have an ace up 
their sleeve that gives them a de- 
cided advantage. For some. time 
(many years in fact) the nurses have 
been trying to get floor time on the 
gym floor in St. Steve’s. With the 
acquiring of the west wing of the 
building, they also gained two nights 
a week floor time, which amounts 
to about four hours a week. This is 
a decided advantage, how much we 
can’t foretell, but we do recall the 
fact that two years ago the nurses 
walked off with the basketball 
championship, and that was when 
they didn’t have a floor of their 
own. 


So there it is, basketball fans— 
there is the complete set-up. Last 
week the women’s intramural sche- 
dule was published on the front 
page. Several weeks ago the sche- 
dule of practices was posted for 
Senior and interfac practices, and 
soon we hope to publish the time- 
table for the interfac games and the 
overtown senior league. Don’t fail 
to see these games, for they are well 
worth while. 


° NOTICE 


On Thursday at 8 p.m., in St, Joe’s 
gym, the members of the Badminton 
Club are getting together for a 
dance. The cost of admission is 25 
cents per person. All members and 
interested parties are asked to 
attend. 


Nothing short of the best for your Photograph 
should be the aim for the 1942-43 Year Book 


Come early and receive the maximum service 


at the 
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The Year Book ‘Photographers are short 
of help. Give them the opportuntty to give 
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Puck Fans 
Hold Meet 


Some twenty-five enthusiastic 
puck fans appeared at the hockey 
meeting held in Med 158 last Thurs- 
day, Nov. 5. Stan Moher, veteran 
hockey director, opened the meet- 
ing with a brief resume of last 
year’s activities in this sport. To 
emphasize to the public that Uni- 
versity players were making pre- 
paration for active service, Moher 
explained the leagues were to be 
apportioned and marked with mili- 
tary labels. The organization com- 
mittee had not lost sight of the fact 
that some of the faculty feelings 
may be hurt, but it is, as Moher 
pointed out, “We are all giving up 
something these days, and therefore 
we can afford to yield a bit here.” 
Lucien Lambert, speaking for the 
Engineers, pointed out that most of 
the E.S.S. boys preferred last year’s 
system, as they had an eye on the 
Bulletin Trophy, but he went on to 
say that under the circumstances 
they would be prepared to co- 
operate. The Bulletin Trophy is 
really a prize worth working for, 
and all concerned seemed to think 
that it should not be lost sight of in 
this military set-up. It was sug- 
gested that some sort of an arrange- 
ment could be made whereby the 
military organization could be used 
and faculty recognition maintained 
at the same time, or as Quigley, the 
hockey president, stated: “While we 
use the name of the units we do not 
have to disregard faculties to too 


is entirely in the hands of the 
Hockey Association, as Colonel War- 
ren has given them a free hand to 
proceed as they see fit. 

All were enthusiastic regarding 
the prospective season, all that is, 
except Quigley, who displayed a 
very lackadaisical attitude, as he 
remarked, “Well, if I had a date 
with Hermie for every game we lost 
—I wouldn’t care if we never won.” 
If these Quigley boys keep on they 
are going to meet Hermie some day! 
The apportioning of names to the 
teams and players to the respective 
squads will have to be considered 
at a later date, pending the accept- 
ance of the new system. It is ex- 
pected that within three weeks the 
boys will be swing at the puck on 
the hockey rink. We would like to 
advise all Freshmen and any others 
who are interested to turn their 
names in to Jack Quigley as soon 
as possible. 


COAST YOUTH PACES QUEBEC 
GRID LOOP 


Montreal, Nov. 11.—Bob Bartlett, 
half-back from Vancouver, domin- 
ated the Quebec Rugby Football 
Union junior schedule this season, 
final statistics showed today. 

Bartlett, former University of 
Alberta star, amassed 19 points in 
his first season in eastern football, 
two more than Bob MacFarlane, his 
team-mate on Montreal Pats. 


NOTICE 
To enable those men who are now 
taking military training on Tuesday 
instead of Wednesday to attend, the 
Tuesday workout of the Boxing Club 


has been changed to Wednesday—,; 


great an extent.” The organization | same time, same place. 


In the Sportlight — 


By Gerry Larue 


There is one fact that seems obvious to everyone, but by 
its very obviousness is perhaps being disregarded, and that is 
the great increase in what we so tritely label “Varsity Spirit.” 
There is no doubt about it—this year as never before our 
campus activities are surging ahead. Whether it is due to the 
fact that the students feel that in spite of the fact that public 
sentiment seems to deem all such activity as Varsity sport out 
of keeping with the war spirit, etc., the students are deter- 
mined to carry on, or whether it is due to some as yet unknown 
feature it is hard to say, but certainly, so far as sports are con- 
cerned we are going to have a gala year, even though we do 
stay at home. The fellows who are turning out on teams are 
eager, capable and regular attenders. If, at the games, we can 
secure a supporting audience the whole year will be perfect in 
spite of handicaps. In past years the attendance at hockey and 
basketball games has been anything but good. Possibly this is 
because so many people don’t understand these sports, but more 
than likely it is because the students don’t know what fine 
players we have within our walls. It is true that in the good 
old days of Saskatchewan vs. Alberta games, and when the 
hockey teams played U. of S. California, the games showed up 
far better in print and it was worth while to attend just to be 
able to say you saw the game; it is true that in those days 
there was more support, but just because the old Alma Mater 
isn’t pitted against another University doesn’t mean that there 
should be no supporting spirit for University sports. This is 
the toughest year we have ever faced so far as University 
functions are concerned, at least in so far as I have been able 
to ascertain, hence if our athletes are carrying on it is all the 
more reason why our supporting fans should not fail them. 

La * * * 

Basketball is really looking up this year, and now that the 
gym is in a state of readiness the leagues are all pretty well 
under way. We still have one or two schedules to print, but 
they will be forthcoming soon. Even the Women’s Intramural 
League, the reputed substitute in female circles for rugby, is 
looking better. Gordon Ferguson, coach of women’s basket- 
ball, said that they were looking “mighty good for the time 
they had to put into it.” This is very encouraging, because last 
year it was as much as the referee’s life was worth to step into 
one of those melees which ensued whenever possession of the 


ball was in any manner contested. 
* * * * 


It seems that there is some difficulty arising over the key 
situation at the gymnasium. Our Central Check man, Grant 
Simonton, hasn’t a key which permits him to enter into the 
central part of the building, and when the janitor isn’t present 
it is impossible for the teams having the floor to enter. On 
Saturday the Senior girls were held up for some time. This 
may be due to the fact that the secretary of Men’s Athletics had 
aot yet sent Grant or the janitor a time-table of basketball floor 
periods. We sincerely hope this is not so, as it does rather 
reflect. However, this matter is being attended to immediately, 
and it is hoped that a similar situation will not rise again. 

** * * 

It is rumored that there will soon be ice on the Varsity rink. 
The boards have been up for some time, but there was a certain 
amount of difficulty in securing a capable ice-maker. This has 
has been attended to, I think, and if the weather man will call 
off his snowflakes, we will soon be swinging it on skates. 
Speaking of the weather man—if this edition is late, and the 
blame is laid at the door of the Sports Department, we in turn 
would like to point out that it is entirely due to the importune 
weather. 

x * ko x 

It looks as if we will have to swallow some our words in the 
above part of this column. Word has just arrived that all is not 
well in the boxing and wrestling circles. This is one sport de- 
partment that we were sure would forge ahead. We have good 
coaches, enthusiastic management, and at first there seemed 
to be a good deal of interest shown. Of late there has been a 
slacking off of membership. Perhaps one of these days it 
would be a good idea to print the names of some of the men 
who started out strong but who have fallen by the wayside, so 
that when any condemnation arises a person could point to 
these parties and say “It is your fault.” There are also a num- 
ber of men who “talked” boxing and wrestling, as though they 
knew something about it, as though they were interested and 
would therefore be faithful members of the teams; there were 
those who said they wanted to learn but never had a chance— 
these men are slackers, and if the clubs fail this year it is their 


Skating Party For 
Fresh Air Fiends 


On Thursday evening the execu- 
tive of the Outdoor Club held a 
meeting, when plans were drawn up 
for the forthcoming skating party. 
Jane Stevenson, the lone woman on 
the executive, had a difficult time 
trying to control the eight stalwart 
men who insist on talking of skiing. 
The meeting lasted for over an hour 
instead of the fifteen minutes that 
were scheduled for it. The follow- 
ing was decided upon. There will be 
a.skating party on Friday, Nov. 20th, 
at 8 p.m., at Garneau skating rink. 
After the skating there will be a 
hike down to the cabin for refresh- 
ments and a dance. The charge for 
the skating will be the usual 15c and 
the charge for the refreshments will 
be 15c for members and those who 
have attended more than two work 
parties. Visitors will be charged 25c. 
Now, everyone in the University is 
invited to come skating and go to 
the cabin afterwards. Remember 
that we have a new radio, and the 
cabin is large enough for fifty to 
dance at once. 

Tickets may be had from Lex 
Miller, Don Cormie, Jane Stevenson, 
Malcolm Clark, Mel Little, Bert Hall, 
Albert Wells, Winston Stothert, 
Betty King, and Mike Bevan. 

Other plans drawn up at the meet- 
ing were the proposed formation of a 
ski team to represent the University 
at city ski meets. There are three 
senior ski clubs in the city and 
numerous junior clubs, and the ex- 
ecutive is. of the opinion that a 
well balanced team could be chosen 
from Varsity skiiers. Neil Carr, 
Mel Little and Cecil Davis are plan- 
ning to organize a ski meet later in 
the winter, and from their reports 
there are many outstanding skiiers 
at Varsity who have attended the 
tournaments at Banff and Jasper. 


_ All those interested in skiing plan 
to be at the Chalet next Sunday. 


The meeting came to a close with 
everyone wishing for colder weather 
and snow. 


Co-Ed Basketball 


The Senior women’s basketball 
team turned out on Saturday for the 
first time this hoop season. As usual, 
everyone is very hopeful, partly be- 
cause it is the beginning of the 
year and partly because there is 
new material, and it (the material) 
looks good. I think that the brightest 
light in the Varsity team’s future is 
June Causgrove, a former Comet. 
However, the Freshette crop didn’t 
confine itself to supplying U. of A. 
with a player who is probably one 
of: the smoothest that Varsity has 
seen for some time, but it also turn- 
ed out some others who are season- 
ed players. Last year the team 
looked all right in practices; maybe 
this year they’ll make the grade in 
games. 

At last we have the inside news on 
what games the team will play, since 
travelling is out. At the first of the 
year there was the rumor that U. 
of A. would enter a city league, but 
the league has already begun, and 
Gordie Ferguson doesn’t think the 
girls will be ready until. after 
Christmas. Another factor is the 
lack of time. Trying to win games 
for ye olde alma mater is one thing 
and getting your courses is another, 
and the latter is the most important. 
Because of all this, it has been de- 
cided that the team will play chal- 
lenge games after Christmas. We'll 
all be looking for something at least 
partially spectacular from the team 
this year, so don’t let us down, girls. 

Although you certainly can’t tell 
from the first practice, the team has 
high hopes of maybe perhaps get- 
ting in the groove this year. Any- 
way, there were nine out on Satur- 
day, and there is a rumor that there 
will be more turning out at later 
workouts. Remember, those of you 
who are interested, practices are 
Monday 6 to 8 pm. and Saturday 
1 to 2 pm., at the Drill Hall. 


News From M.A.B. 


Define Status of Outdoor Club 
—Sports Reports—Proven- 
zano Basketball Manager 


At the meeting of the Men’s Ath- 
letic Association it was decided that 
so far as the M.AB. is concerned, 
the Outdoor Club will be treated as 
a ski club. There were several ap- 
plications for the offices of managers 
of senior and interfaculty basketball 
teams. Bob Dumont was appointed 
manager of interfaculty basketball 
and Mike Provenzano was appointed 
manager of senior basketball. The 
basketball leagues swung into action 
on Tuesday night, and Sammy 
Shecter reported that while the 
Drill Hall was warm enough due to 
the warm weather, the lighting was 
insufficient. This will be remedied 
as soon as possible. It is hoped that 
soon a few more heaters will be in- 
stalled to meet cold weather re- 
quirements. However, this cannot 
be guaranteed. 


Jack Quigley presented a report 
on hockey. Hockey equipment has 
been ordered and will be on hand 
when the season opens. All equip- 
ment will go through Central Check 
at the first of the season to the ’ 
various team managers, and will be 
returned at the end of the season. 
Considerable discussion arose con- 
cerning the new hockey policy, and 
a committee of four, to consist of 
the President of Men’s Athletics, 
President of Hockey, Dr. Shoe- 
maker, and Stan Moher, coach, to 
decide the policy of hockey for the 
coming year. Certain difficulties 
seem to have presented themselves 
in so far as a military league is con- 
cerned, and these will be investi- 
gated. 2 


NOTICE 


The Women’s Intramural Basket- 
ball League games have been post- 
poned until next week. It is hoped 
that the games will be able to be 
paved at the same time as sche- 

ed. 


Sporting Goods, Trunks, Bags, 
Suit Cases, Musical Instruments 
All Moderately Priced 


Uncle Ben’s Exchange 


Located near the Rialto Theatre 
Estab. 1912 Phone 22057 


ZIPPER LOOSELEAF 
NOTEBOOKS 
Genuine Leather .. 
Texhide;. 

with sheets 
Slide Rules, T-Squares 
Waterman and Parker Foun- 


tain Pens 
Clip Boards, Note Books 


The Willson ‘Stationery : 


Co. Limited 
10080 Jasper Ave. 
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Fraternities! 


Order your 


PLEDGE PINS 
INITIATION BADGES 


and 


JEWELLED PINS 


from 


Here Birks 
~ & Sons 


(Western) Ltd. 
Agents for Balfour in Canada 
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JOHNSON’S CAFE 


GOOD FOOD IS GOOD HEALTH 
Corner of 101st Street and Jasper 


| Gateway. 


fault, and no one else’s. It doesn’t seem necessary to say any- 


thing more about this matter—let’s get out and swing, fellows! 


Room 151 Arts 


NOTICE! 


Applications are being re- 
ceived for the position of Ad- 
vertising Solicitor for The 


Business Manager, 


The Gateway 
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